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method was to revolve the leaves of the letter 
a, to notice all the principal words and then- 
Greek synonymes, not omitting a glance at the 
Hebrew ; to do the same by b, and so on 
through the book. I then returned from x 
and z to A ; and in these winter months I 
amassed a large stock of Latin and Greek vo- 
cables. From this exercise I took to Eutro- 
pius, Ovid, and Caesar, or at times to Ruddi- 
man'fi Grammar. The inverted order often 
perplexed me ; and I frequently mistook, but 
also frequently discerned, the sense. The wild 
fictions of Ovid have had charms for me ever 
since. I was not a judge of simple and ele- 
gant composition ; but when any passage con- 
tained wild, sublime, pathetic or singular ex- 
pressions, I both felt and tenaciously remem- 
bered them. Here I got another book which 
from that time, has influenced and inflamed my 
imagination. This was Paradise Lost — of 
which I had heard, and which I was eager to 
see. * * * I cannot describe to you the 
ardour, or various feelings, with which I read, 
studied, and admired this first-rate work. I 
found it as difficult to understand as Latin, 
and soon saw that it required to be parsed, 
like that language. * * • I account x my 
first acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era 
in my reading.' 

" The following summer, that of the year 
1791, appears to have been spent by this inde- 
fatigable student still more laboriously than any 
of the preceding ; and the advancement he 
made is a surprising evidence of what diligence 
may accomplish. He again attended school 
for about three months, where he found a class 
reading Ovid and Caesar, and afterwards Vir- 
gil. ' I laughed,* says he, ' at the difficulty 
with which they prepared their lessons : and 
often obliged them by reading them over, to 
assist the work of preparation. In addition 
to the tasks of the school, he read with avi- 
dity by himself, whatever books in 'English, 
Latin, or Greek, he could any where borrow. 
Beside remaining in the school, according to 
his old custom, at the hours of play, when his 
amusement was to-read the books belonging to 
the other scholars, he employed his time at home 
in almost incessant study. - ' My practice was,' 
he says, « to lay down a new and difficult book 
after it hail wearied me ; to take up another — 
then a third — and to resume this rotation fre- 
quently and laboriously. I always strove to 
seize the - sense ; hut when I supposed that I 
had succeeded, I did not weary myself with 
analyzing every sentence.' Having introduced 
himself to Mr. Maitland, the clergyman of 
the parish, by writing letters to him in Latin 
and Greek, he got from that gentleman a num- 
ber of books, and these which included Homer, 
Longinus, the' ' CEdipus Tyrannus* of Sopho- 
cles, a volume of Cicero's ' Orations,' &c. he 
read and studied with great diligence. Nor 
were his studies confined to the classic tongues. 
Having purchased a copy of Robertson's He- 
brew Grammar, he got through it, with all the 
intricacies of the doctrine of the points, of 
which the author is an uncompromisiug cham- 
pion, in a month. He was soon after fortu- 
nate enough to procure a Dictionary of this 
language, from an old man living in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose son had been educated for the 
church ; and as the volume happened to con- 
tain the whole of the Book of Ruth in the 
original,, he considered it an invaluable acqui- 
sition. But a still greater prize than this was 
a copy of the entire Bible in Hebrew, which 



was lent to him for a few months by a woman, Random Records; by George Colman, the 



with whom it had been left by her brother, a 
clergyman in Ireland. 

" He was again engaged in teaching during 
the winter, and received, as he states, for his 
labours about thirty-five or forty shillings. ' I 
devoted,' however, he says, 'as usual, every 
spare hour to study. French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, occupied all my leisure time.' In 
the summer of 1792, he returned to school 
for the last time; and remained for about 
three months and a half.' The different periods 
of his school attendance, added together, make 
about thirteen months, scattered over the 
space of nearly eight years. From Novem 
tier 1792, till the March following, he was 
once more employed in teaching the children 
of one of the farmers, at a salary of thirty 
shillings. 

« Unknown as our poor scholar was to the 
wealthy and powerful, he had a friend, in the 
same sphere of life in which he himself moved, 
who became the means of at last procuring for 
him the opportunity, which he so greatly de- 
sired, of prosecuting his studies. This was an 
itinerant tea-merchant, of the name of M'Harg, 
who knew Murray well, and had formed so 
high an idea of his genius and learning, that 
he was in the habit of sounding his fame 
wherever he went. Among others to whom 
he spoke of him, was Mr. James Kinnear, of 
Edinburgh, then a journeyman printer in the 
king's printing-office. Mr. Kinnear, with a 
zeal in behalf of unfriended merit which does 
him infinite honour, immediately suggested 
that Murray should transmit an account of 
himself, and some evidences of his attainments, 
to Edinburgh, which he undertook to lay before 

some of the literary characters of that city. 

This plan was adopted — and the result was, 
that the young man, having come up to town, 
was examined by the Principal, and several 
Professors of the University, and so surprised 
them by the extent and accuracy of his 
acquaintance with French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, that measures were immediately taken 
for having the classes thrown open to him, and 
his maintenance secured while attending them. 

" For the next ten or twelve years of his life 
he resided principally in Edinburgh. During 
that time, beside passing through the course 
of education necessary to qualify him for the 
ministry of the Scottish Church, he continued 
to devote himself with all his old enthusiasm 
to the study of languages, in which he was so 
admirably qualified to excel. No man that 
ever lived, probably, nqt excepting Sir William 
Jones himself, has prosecuted this branch of 
learning to such an extent as Murray. By the 
end of his short life, scarcely one of either the 
oriental or the northern tongues remained un- 
investigated by him, in so far as it was possi- 
ble to acquire the knowledge of it from sources 
then accessible in this country. Of the six or 
seven dialects of the Abyssinian or Ethiopic 
language in particular, he had made himself 
certainly much more completely master than 
any European had ever been before ; and this 
led to his being selected by the booksellers in 
1802, to prepare a new edition of Brace's 
Travels, which appeared in seven volumes 
octavo three years after, and at once placed 
him in the first rank of the oriental scholars of 
the age." 

He died in 1813, nine months after he ob- 
tained the professorship of Oriental Languages, 
and in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 



Younger. — 2 vols. 8vo London, Colburn 

and Bentley. 
To attempt any thing like a regular review or 
analysis of these volumes, which have been 
lying on our table for some time, would be ab- 
surd for seven reasons. First, the thing is im- 
possible ; secondly — but let the first plea suffii e, 
though the other six are equally cogent The 
book is an idle gossipy book, like Kelly's Re- 
miniscences, and, if we may trust our recol- 
lection of that work, not nearly so amusing. 

For a diverting author by profession, Cob- 
Mkn is abundantly dull and trashy in his gar- 
rulity. In the introductory chapter, he informs 
us that he is " fallen into the sear ;" a species of 
lapse common and peculiar, we believe, to him 
and our witty and brilliant Country-and-town's- 

woman, Lady , who in her profound 

and idiomatic acquaintance with the English 
as well as divers other strange tongues, can 
doubtless inform ns of the meaning of this no- 
vel figure of speech, mistaken for Shaksperian, 
we believe, by those who use it- An occa- 
sional sentence of pure unadulterated nonsense, 
however, shows off to greater advantage, the 
feeble rays of reason which glimmer through 
the rest of the tittle-tattle of some writers. — 
In the ardour of our zeal in the cause of our 
readers, we have gone steadily through these 
volumes, Beeking for something to amuse them, 
and the result of our most diligent search has 
been as follows :-— 

" It sometimes happens, when a Cynick has 
uttered a sarcasm, that drivellers echo it, till 
it almost passes for a proverb ; — thus, the so- 
phistry has obtain'd that " our school-days are 
our happiest ; — a remark as ungrateful to the 
Giver of all Good as it is untrue : — for, under 
an affectation of moralizing, it has become the 
side-wind complaint of every discontented old 
fool, for all the bitters of life, and his avowal 
of thanklessness for the sweets. It erases 
from his reckoning all the bounties which Pro- 
vidence has extended to rational man ; — such 
as the exhaustless treasures of Nature, for his 
support and solace ; — the respect, honours, and 
rewards, attainable by merit ; — the ties of kin- 
dred, the endearments of love, the glow of 
friendship, the pleasure of social intercourse, 
the interchange of kindly acts, the generous 
heart's universal philanthropy ;- — all, all the 
various soft and silken ligaments, which bind 
us to the civilized world, and attach us to it 
as much for the sake of others as for ourselves ; 
— all these it strikes from the account ; and, 
in lieu of them, implies, that the clouded morn- 
ing of the mind is the broadest sunshine of our 
existence ; that the blessings of life recede, in 
proportion as expanding reason (a blessing in 
itself) enables us to estimate their value ; and 
that, consequently, the closer we approximate to 
beasts, the nearer we approach to human felicity ! 

" This is illiberal, if not profane, doctrine ; 
— but admit the cares, calamities, and disap- 
pointments, incidental to manhood, — have no' 
children, also, their comparative heart-aches ? 
— and, though this were not the case, what are 
the beatitudes of a scholastic paradise ? — to bo 
fagg'd, flogg'd, thump'd, coere'd to mental la- 
bour, and constraint in personal liberty. This 
may all he very proper and salutary, (so is 
physick,) but it is not happiness; and, there is, 
very, very rarely, an instance of a boy, while k« 
is in one of these prisons for the body, and 
tread-mills for the mind, who is not ahny 
wishing to get, oat of it, and to get home. 
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" Still, the Driveller says; that, he talks from 
experience of what he was and, what he is ; 
ami that school-boys are happiest, if they knew 
all :— then he talks nonsense : — for (not to 
waste time with him upon, this metaphysical 
point) school-boys dont know all, and they 
can't. know all; so. how are they one jot the 
happier 1 — and, if the old gentleman still sighs 
for the elysium of his -Academy, let him return 
to its birchen groves; let the Domine whip 
him well, every day,— soundly, till he roars 
again, — for a grumbling blockjiead as he is ; — 
and if this should not alter his opinion, I have 
nothing further to say to him. 

" My escapes to the paternal roof, from the 
overhanging beams and rafters of Westminster 
School, (for ceiling it has none,) were very fre- 
quent ; but, allowed by the usher, resident at 
my boarding-house, and admitted by my father ; 
— and were much more propitious to my taste 
for pleasure than to my advancement in erudi- 
tion. 

" There are certain Saints in the Calender 
who never dreamt how much they should con- 
tribute, centuries after their deaths, to the pro- 
traction of rudimcntal learning; — many of 
their Anniversaries give the boys a whole day 
of relaxation ; — even Saint David, seconded 
by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, released us 
annually from study, by nine o'clock in the 
morning : — these, with other red-letter days, 
and . the constantly recurring half-holidays, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and whole 
holidays, of course, on Sundays, in addition to 
the periodical vacations of a month, and some- 
times more, — all these were so many loop-holes 
to creep out at ; and I took advantage of them 
all, by excursions to my father's house, either 
in town or country ; — to the first for half a 
day's stay ;. to the latter, chiefly, except in the 
depth of winter, for my more extended visits. 

" Now and then,, indeed, instead of going 
home, I devoted a half-holiday to a trip upon 
the water, or upon land, with some of my 
school-fellows ; which was effected by skipping 
out of bounds, in the lock-up hours ; — this we 
called " going upon a scheme ;" so termed, I 
suppose, (like "lucus a non lucendo,") from 
having no regular scheme in it at all. 

" It is evident, however, that I had too many 
opportunities of blending. the IJome and Fo- 
reign Departments; and, as " all the talents" of 
my father's time were occasionally his guests, 
I soon grew better acquainted with the coun- 
tenances of Living Great Men than with the 
pages of Dead ones. Unable as I then was to 
enjoy brilliant conversation, even in my own 



hereof the LrrERAaY Club; which title, gi- claim' J in a voice of thunder, '« I set him, 
ven to them by the million, was not pleasing sir !" — he then fell back in his rose-colour'd 
to several of its fastidious membere ; who styled satin fauteuil, as if giving himself up to medi- 
it r par excellence, the Club ; as the Sacred tation; implying that he would not be further 
Text is cali'd the Bible, (i. e. the Book,) to plagued, either with an old fool or a you lg one." 
mark its superiority over all other volumes. j " The learned Gibbon was a curious coun- 
" This Club, though it boasted certain indi- terbalance to the learned, (may I not say less 
viduals of the first order, in natural and ac learned ?) Johnson. Their manners and taste 
quired ability, was rated too high; — or, rather, both in writing and conversation, were as dif- 
society rated itself too low; — for so pusillani-> ferent as their habiliments. On the day I first 
mous, in that day, were educated persons in sat down with Johnson, in his rusty brown, 



general, that they submitted to the dominion 
of a self-chosen few, and were almost afraid to 
say that their intellects were their own, in the 
presence of these despots; — who, in their turn, 
had a despot over themselves ;— for, while the 
Club intimidated the town, Johnson awed the 
Club. 

My boyish mind had anticipated an awful 



and his black worsteads, Gibbon was placed op- 
posite to me in a suit of flower'd velvet, with 
a bag and sword. Each had his measured 
phraseology ; and Johnson's famous parallel 
between Drjrden and Pope, might be loosely 
parodied, in reference to himself and Gibbon. 
Johnson's style was grand, and Gibbon's ele- 
gant ; the stateliness of the former was some- 



impression when I was first unwillingly brought ; times pedantick, and the polish of the latter 
into the presence of the stupendous Johnson, was occasionally finical. Johnson march'd to 
I knew not then, that he had "a love for lit- kettle-drums and trumpets ; Gibbon moved to 
tie children," calling them " pretty dears and! flutes and haut-boys; — Johnson hew'd passages 
giving them sweet-meats," as Boswell hath j through the Alps, while Gibbon levell'd walks 
since, in the simplicity of his heart, narrated, j through parks and gardens — Maul'd as I had 
It was my hapless lot, however, to be excluded been by Johnson, Gibbon pour'd balm upon 
from the objects of this propension ; — perhaps my bruises, by condescending, once or twice, in 



at my age, of about fourteen, I might have 
been too old, or too ugly ; — but the idea of 
Johnson's carrying bon-bons, to give to children 
of any age, is much like supposing- that a Green- 
land near has a pocket stufPd with tartlets, for 
travellers. 

" On the day of my introduction, he was 
ask'd to dinner at my father's house, in Soho- 
square, and the Erudite Savage came a full 
hour before his time. I happen'd to be with 
my father, who was beginning his toilette, 
when it was announced to him that the Doc- 
tor had arrived. My sire, being one of the 
tributary princes who did homage to this mo- 
narch, was somewhat flurried ; and, having 
dress'd himself hastily, took me with him into 
the drawing-room. 

** On our entrance, we found Johnson sit- 
ting in a fauteuil of rose-coloured satin, the 
arms and legs of which (of the chair, remem- 
ber, not of the Doctor,) were of burnish'd 
gold ; and the contrast of the man with the 
seat was very striking; — an unwash'd Coal- 
heaver in a vis-a-vis could not be much more 
misplaced than Johnson thus deposited. He 
was dress'd in a rusty suit of brown cloth 
dittos, with black worsted stockings ; — his old 
yellow wig was of formidable dimensions ; and 
the learned head which sustained it roll'd about 
in a seemingly paralytick motion ; but, in the 



language, or to relish fine writing, in any Ian- 'performance of its orbit, it inclined chiefly to 
guage whatever, still I was decidedly of opi-jone shoulder, — whether to the right or left, I 
nion that listening to Modern Wits, in English, \ cannot now remember ; — a fault never to be 



was greatly preferable to reading the Ancient 
Classics, either in Latin or Greek. 

"A Constellation of Genius was shining 
forth at this period ; and, when I was first suf- 
fered to be dazzled with their blaze, at my fa- 
ther's table, I was so young that I scarcely ven- 
tured to open my mouth, but to eat and drink ; 
— a taciturnity of which I am not now, in 
convivial parties, very particularly observant ; 
— and it is certain that I have long ceased to 
be a votary of Harpocrates. 

" At one of my earliest admissions to the 
honours of these symposia, I sat down with 
Johnson, Foote, Gibbon, Edmund Burke, the 
two Wartons, Garrick, Lord Kellie, Topham 
Beauclerk, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some 
others. — Most of these (if not all) were mem- 



forgiven by certain of the Twaddleri, who 
think these matters of the utmost importance. 
" He dcign'd not to rise on our entrance ; 
and we stood before him while he and my fa- 
ther talk'd There was soon a pause in the 

colloquy ; and my father, making his advantage 
of it, took me by the hand, and said, — " Doc- 
tor Johnson, this is a little Colman." The 
Doctor bestowed a slight ungracious glance 
upon me, and, continuing the rotary motion of 
his head, renewed the previous conversation. 
Again there was a pause ; — again the anxious 
father, who had fail'd in his first effort, seized 
the opportunity for pushing his progeny, with 
— « This is my son, Doctor Johnson." The 
great man's contempt for me was now roused 
to wrath ; — and, knitting his brows, he ex- 



the course of the evening, to talk with me ;— 
the great historian was fight and playful, suit- 
ing his matter to the capacity of the boy;— 
but it was done more sua ;• — still his manner- 
ism prevail'd ; — still he tapp'd his snuff-box, — 
still he smirk'd, and smiled ; and rounded his 
periods with the same air of good-breeding, as' 
if he were conversing with men. His mouth, 
mellifluous as Plato's, was a round hole, nearly 
in the centre of his visage. 

'< Perhaps the reader may think himself re- 
lieved in finding that I have no other cele- 
brated persons to record, who either brow-beat 
or petted me ; — I have, therefore, little or no- 
thing more to say of the Club, — which word, 
as defined by Johnson in his Dictionary, means, 
an assembly of good fellows ;" but in his own 
club it is certain that there were ' good, had, 
and indifferent.' " 

We shall transcribe Mr. Column's record* of 
two of our countrymen, for his reminiscences 
of various members of the celebrated Literary 
Club, are, (notwithstanding the flippant imper- 
tinence about Johnson,) to us by much the 
most readable part of the book : — 

" Oliver Goldsmith, several years before my 
luckless presentation to Johnson, proved how 
"Doctors differ." — I was only five years old 
when Goldsmith took me on his knee, while 
he was drinking coffee, one evening, with my 
fathei, and began to play with me; — which 
amiable act I return'd with the ingratitude of 
a peevish brat, by giving him a very smart slap 
in the face ; — it must have been a tingler ; — 
for it left the marks of my little spiteful paw 
upon his cheek. This infantile outrage was 
followed by summary justice ; and I was locked 
up by my indignant father, in an adjoining 
room, to undergo solitary imprisonment, in the 
dark. Here I began to howl and scream, most 
abominably ; which was no bad step towards 
liberation, since those who were not inclined 
to pity me might be likely to set me free, for 
the purpose of abating a nuisance. 

" At length a generous friend trppeartf to 
extricate me from jeopardy ; and that gene- 
rous friend was no other than the man I had 
so wantonly molested, by assault and battery ; 
it was the tender-hearted Doctor himself, with 
• This is Mr. Ctlmm't Latin. 
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a lighted candle in his hand, and a smile upon 
his countenance, whch was still partially red, 
from the effects of my petulance. — I sulk'd and 
sobb'd, and he fondled and sooth'd ; — till I be- 
gan to brighten. Goldsmith, who, in regard 
to children, was like the Village Preacher he 
has so beautifully describ'd, — for 
"Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd,*' 
seized the propitious moment of returning 
good-humour ;<?— so he put down the candle, 
and began to conjure. He placed three hats, 
which happen'd to be in the room, upon 
the carpet, and a shilling under each: — the 
shillings, he told me, were England, France, 



was turning a private eating-room into St. 
Stephen's Chapel, making the guests represen- 
tatives of counties, towns, and boroughs, and 
the master of the mansion Speaker of the 
House of Commons. This habit of harangue 
grew so much upon Sheridan in his declining 
days, that he would, in answering the obser- 
vation of any person in company, call him ' the 
honourable gentleman.' " 

The bulk of the book is filled up with such 
important matter as the following : — 

" Thg Piece was introduced by an excellent 
Pro'-jgue from my father; the allusions in it 
to the parent bird leading forth its young one, 



and S^ain. " Hey, presto, cockolorum !" cried ; and '° ^^"f »»d Icarus, were happily ima- 
the Doctor^-and, lo ! on uncovering the shil-!s med ' »»d as happily express dr-and were, to 
lings whkh had been dispersed, each beneath a "•"' ""% t °2*T& In A* V™' "^""J *? 
serrate hat, they wereVll found congregated | t "' een ¥ the Prologue and the begmmng of he 
under one. I was no Politician at five years '*>?• J P™»*4 ™7 father's hand, and thank d 



' '. , , him ;- 

at the sudden revolution which brought u , -. . - ,, - » . , - , , 

land, France, and Spain, all under one Crow,?; fected J* my manner.thBt l_m short, I could 
- I not help shedding 

to mention it here ; but let 



old,-aud, therefore, might not have won'derM ™" i -" J ?7 "•?** WC ™ Moa \7 Wki \* 
sudden revolution which brought EngJ^f. thou S h he "^ a PP ea T d ~ T h 8 , f T 



hut, as I was also no Conjuror, it amazed me " ot ^ el P eheJiln S » f <™ *«"*— ;' 4 ™T ** "" 
beyond measure. Astonishment might have ^'T' Sf £*' mea ?°? rt here ' ^'^ 
amounted to awe for one -who appear'd to me ■**££ f la ^ h who "»7r-I do not envy them 
gifted with the power of performing miracles, « ,~, ee ""^j, ., ... ., -r. , 

ff the good-nature of the man had not obvia- °» 8 f ond Noughts, as the Prologue is, 

ted my dread of the magician ;— but, from if 0W ' >" &w hands, it may not be unwelcome 
that time, whenever the Itoetor came to visit; *° **..*««*«* "> general ;—!, therefore, mtro- 



my father, 

1 1 pluck'd hia gown to share the good man's smile; 



duce it here, (Sec. &c. &c." 

It is but justice to Mr. Colman, to add, that 
{ he assigns in his Introduction, a satisfactory 
a game at romps constantly ensued, and we, reason, (to him) for writing these foolish vo- 
were always cordial friends, and merry play- homes, namely— the promise of his Publishers 
fellows. Our unequal companionship varied, that he should be well paid for it. We would 
somewhat, in point of sports, as I grew older, almost undertake to book up nothings our- 
butitdidnot last long ;— my senior playmate selves, on such a condition; though not per- 

baps, like Mr. Cohnan, to wnte ourselves 
down an ass, by putting our name to our non- 
sense. 



died, alas ! in his forty-fifth year, some months 
after I had attained my eleventh. His death, 
it has been thought, was hastened by " mental 
inquietude ;" — if this supposition be true, ne- 
ver did the turmoils of life subdue a mind more 
warm with sympathy for the misfortune of our 
fellow-creatures ; — but his character is familiar 
to every one who reads : — in all the numerous 
accounts of his virtues and his foibles, — his 
genius and absurdities, his knowledge of nature, 
and his ignorance of the world, — his " com- 
passion for another's woe" was always predo- 
minant ; and my trivial story, of his humour- 
ing a froward child, weighs but as a feather in 
the recorded scale of his benevolence." 
• a • 

" I may surprise some, and offend others, by 
saying that, I think Sheridan did not excel in 
light conversation ; — at least, not to that de- 
gree which might be expected from his trans- 
cendent abilities. Many men of inferior powers 
were, in my humble conception, pleasanter din- 
ner companions ; — his son Tom, for instance. 
I admit that nobody sitting down with him, 
for the first time, and ignorant of his abilities, 
c >uld have mistaken him for a common-place 
character ; nor would the evening pass with- 
out some thoughts, or turns of expression, es- 
caping him, indicative of genius ; but he wanted 

the flickering blaze of social pleasantry, the 

playful lightning of familiar discourse ; his style 
appear'd to me more an exercise than desultory 
table-talk. I have heard him, late in the even- 
ing, recapitulate nearly all that had been said 
at table, and comment upon it with much in- 



people dis liking to find their careless chat thus 
remember'd, and summ'd up, — this was rather 
speechifying than conversing ; and less fit for a 
dinner-party than for a debating society. It 



The Manners of the Day. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Darnleu ; or the Field of the Cloth of Gold. — 

By the Author of Richelieu, 8 vols. 8vo. 
The Lost Heir, and the Prediction, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Adventures of an Irish Gentleman, 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, Colburn and Bentler. 

The European publisher beats Shakspeareallto 
sticks. Panting time toils after him in vain, with 
a witness. The press of New Burlington-street 
is in one respect as the horse Eclipse, it leaves 
all competitors a mile behind the distance post. 
Though we regularly devote three-and-twenty 
hours a day to devouring its productions alone, 
we are always fifty volumes iu arrear, and at this 
this present writing we have twelve tomes to dis- 
cuss, besides a few dozens more or less in other 
parts of the Gazette, and apile uncut on our table. 
We remember a story, and a very good story it 
is, though somewhat venerable for its antiquity, 
of a Kerryman, who said a good thing to an 

English Militia Captain. It was thus : At 

the time of the interchange of the English 
and Irish Militias, a Captain, of the former 
country, had toiled with his troop through a la- 
borious day's march in the wilds of Kerry, very 
little delighted with the prospect of being sta- 
tioned in such a quarter, and grumbling at the 
wretched roads, and the unconscionable length of 
thelrish miles, which were not then reduced to the 
genuity, and satire; buV— to say nothing of) British standard ; towards the close of the tedious 



and toilsome day, they met a brisk little moun- 
taineer, tripping along as light as a fairy, 
say, Mr. Bogtrotter," cried the Captain, 
" what's .tke reason you make the miles so con- 



founded long in this cursed country of yours?" 
" Och, piss* your honour's glory," replied 
Phaidrig, with a look of the most profound de- 
ference, " the roads, as your honour persaves, 
is mighty bad entirely, so, when we heerd the 
army was coram' from foreign parts, we thought 
the least we could do was to make it up to them 
in good measure any haw." It » not for us to 
make any application of our apologue. 

Much as we detest what are commonly 
called* " fashionable novels," h* ordinary, we 
must do " The Manners of the Bay" the jus- 
tice to acknowledge, that, with the nasal mix- 
ture of French and foppery, and rather mis- 
taken views as to what really constitutes the 
fireside life of the higher classes of society, 
there is a great deal of sprightliness, and withal 
a vein of common sense running through it, 
that renders it very pleasant reading. It is 
curious to observe the pervading influence of 
politics throughout all grades and persons in 
England. Here is a book written by a lady, 
about ladies, and for the entertainment of la- 
dies, yet, in order to make it interesting, it is 
thought necessary to make the heroine the 
wife of a prime-minister, and some of the prin- 
cipal incidents turn upon the ins and outs of 
party, and on the results of a political dueL — ■ 
One volume is devoted to a sojourn in Ireland, 
whither the ex-minister, with his beautiful 
young wife, betakes himself to eat grass for a 
season, at his hereditary castle, till the " course 
of events" brings him back again to office, and 
Hamilton-place. There is nothing nationally 
characteristic or displaying any acquaintance 
with the habits of society in this country, as dis- 
tinguished from those of England, in this par 
of the work, the scene of which is laid in Gal- 
way. We prefer offering as a specimen of the 
book, a passage which relates to the perfectly 
novel, and no less important subject of an 
admission to Almacks : — 

" ' In crossing Sfc James's-street this morn- 
ing,' said Captain Mordaunt, • I received the 
congratulations of no less than three idlers 
upon an accession of family honours. I am 
told, Helen, that you have taken Lady Dan- 
vers's list ; or rather, that you are to be the 
new patroness.* 

" ' Such was the report last night at Whites,' 
added Forreston, < and various pretensions 
were formed, and numerous bets laid, concern- 
ing the probable distribution of your favour.' 

" < In the first place,' said her brother, ' / 
protest against the Forsyths; I shall never 
pardon them for deserting the respectable sphere 
which was of right their own." 

"' Your protest, my dear brother, is as su- 
perfluous and as Quixotic as the Duke of N.'s 
against the Catholic Question. I have no pa- 
tronage to bestow or withhold ; — the honour 
was offered me, indeed, — but a thousand rea- 
sons induced me to decline it' 

" • Quite right," observed Lord Forreston 

' What hod pou to gain from such an invidious 
distinction? — A doubtful position in society, 
or a large family of ugly daughters, might apo- 
logise for the heroism of a woman devoting 
herself to martyrdom in such a cause ; but 
Lady Willersdale would be inexcusable in ra- 
tional eyes, for bestowing her time and patience 
on such a labour of folly; and for involving 
herself in the paltry tracasseries of a society, 
which it is her business to keep — where it will 
be satisfied to remain — at her feet.' 

"'It was humility, however, rather than 
pride, which motived say refusal. I am reveal- 



